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discrimination in 
vocational education. 
Now itS more subtle 
sex bias. 


eakened by changing mores and pushed by law, the 
walls of sex discrimination that long surrounded 
the Nation’s vocational education programs have 
tumbled down. Under the Education Amendments 
of 1972, schools may no longer bar males from home econom- 
ics classes or keep females out of shop. Yet, as Vocational Edu- 
cation Week 1977 comes and goes, the young woman who 
wants vocational training in a skilled trade or the young man 
interested in nursing is still considered something of a freak. 

The female high school student who wants to be a plumber, for 
example, is apt to be discouraged from the start. Her guidance 
counselor probably tells her about the disadvantages of “man’s 
work.” The recruiter from the local vocational school may not 
take her wishes seriously. She is warned about the employer and 
union prejudice she may face if she does manage to get through 
training. And literature from the vocational school reinforces 
stereotypes by using “he” and “his” when describing a plumber. 

In short, the would-be plumber faces sex bias in vocational 
education—an ailment more subtle and often more serious than 
outright discrimination. What’s the difference between the two? 
Amanda Smith of the North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction draws an important distinction. 

“Sex discrimination is that which is against the law—obvious 
stuff like unequal pay or outright banning of students from 
courses,” she says. “It’s bad, but it’s also relatively rare.” A school 
might be in full compliance with the law, she points out, but still 
have each sex enrolled only in traditional areas because the 
school has given no thought to the power of sex bias. 

According to Smith, “Sex bias is the underlying network of 
assumptions that says men and women should be different, not 
only physically, but also in their tastes, talents, and interests. 
Every one of us is biased, even those of us who are paid not to 
be.” 

Sex bias in career education limits choices and opportunities 
for both sexes. It is largely responsible for the following statistics: 
Half of the students enrolled in secondary or post-secondary 
vocational training are female. Yet, the teaching and administra- 
tive staffs of vocational schools are overwhelmingly male. 

Statistics for 1975, the latest data available, indicate that of the 
young women enrolled in federally assisted vocational training, 
37 percent are in home economics. But only 3.8 percent are in the 
type of home economics training that will prepare them for any 
job other than housewife. Another 23 percent are in clerical 
training that prepares them for “women’s work” —usually at the 
bottom of the pay scale. Only 5 percent are enrolled in trade, 
industrial, or technical training. 

“Too many girls are being steered into low-paying jobs or into 
domestic activities that won’t pay a dime—not into plumbing, 
where they'd get $10 an hour,” says Pat Beyea, coordinator of the 
Women’s Rights Project for the American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU). “Not every girl should become a plumber or a carpen- 
ter, but she should have the chance to.” 


The attitude that boys should be encouraged to prepare for 
certain occupations and girls for others permeates all layers of 
the vocational education establishment. It is equally ingrained 
among employers, labor unions, parents, and, to an astonishing 
degree, young people themselves. 

One recent survey of 81 post-secondary vocational schools in 
26 States found that most of the 860 women who chose nontradi- 
tional training received virtually no support from their schools or 
guidance counselors—or from other women. Surprisingly, they 
were encouraged most by male vocational teachers. 

Fearing that their children will lose masculinity or femininity, 
some parents recoil at the thought of their son taking home eco- 
nomics or their daughter learning to be an auto mechanic. 
Some also deny reality. One woman who speaks to community 
groups about opening up job options for both sexes has encoun- 
tered mothers who argue that women don’t really need to work. 
Yet these same mothers spent their entire adult lives working out- 
side the home. 

Perhaps the most conservative attitudes are found among the 
supposed victims of educational sex bias. Peer pressure no doubt 
has convinced more than one adventurous young woman to shy 
away from carpentry and prompted many a young man to forget 
about nursing. 

In one program designed to change teen attitudes, Illinois high 
school students were asked to sketch a person performing a par- 
ticular job. “When we asked how many drew a man working asa 
nurse, they looked at us like we were stark raving mad,” says Dr. 
JoAnn Steiger, an educational consultant who specializes in 
increasing vocational education opportunities for women. Sim- 
ilarly, a Texas study showed that 41 percent of the adults 
surveyed—but only 17 percent of the students—thought both 
sexes could be airline pilots. Some experts don’t find this ster- 
eotyping by youth unusual at all. As Amanda Smith points out, 
kids have lived in a world of comic books, television, and adver- 
tising. Adults, on the other hand, have been around enough to 
know the exceptions to the stereotypes. 

Because of its direct link with employment, vocational educa- 
tion is getting much of the blame for the sex bias that infects job 
training and recruiting efforts. “Women’s jobs have always been 
undervalued and underpaid compared with men’s jobs in similar 
professions, as in the case of nurses and doctors,” says Pat Beyea 
of the ACLU. “The cause usually can be traced right back to the 
doors of the vocational education schools.” 

But Deborah Ashford, special adviser on women’s issues to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Education for Occupational and Adult 
Education, maintains that although changes in vocational edu- 
cation are coming about slowly, “Voc ed is changing just as 
rapidly as any other segment of the educational establishment.” 
She says this type of training has simply been scrutinized more 
closely for sex bias because of the sharp differences in enroll- 
ment patterns for females and males. 
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Sex Bias 


“Much of the bias has been unintentional,” she says. “Voca- 
tional education can certainly be criticized for being sex biased, 
but vocational schools should not be asked to assume the full 
blame for a society that programs children from the day they are 
born. Voc ed is only a part of a society riddled with sexism.” 


n the other hand, Ashford notes, vocational schools are 

a very good place to bring about change, and she is 

optimistic about the shifts that are taking place. “The 

State and local people recognize there is a problem and 
want to help in correcting it.” 

Others are equally heartened by what they see happening. 
“There’s a long way to go before there will be any real changes in 
the classroom, but the idea that one’s job should not be deter- 
mined by one’s sex is catching on,” says JoAnn Steiger. One 
important recent development at the national level was passage 
of the Education Amendments of 1976, which go further than ev- 
er before in spelling out the responsibility of the States to over- 
come sex bias in vocational education. The law requires States to 
specify in detail the action they are taking on sex bias, to provide 
incentives for local school systems to take similar action, and to 
hire personnel to monitor success of these efforts. 

Some States and individual schools are already making 
impressive strides toward sex fairness in vocational education. 
The Texas Department of Public Instruction, for example, has 
developed a model project on Equal Vocational Education 
dubbed Project EVE—to inform young women about the full 
range of job opportunities and to recruit them for nontraditional 
training. Ina program offered at nine Houston high schools, girls 
were introduced to nontraditional jobs through a special career 
day; tours of their own schools’ vocational training facilities 
(which many girls never get to see); a slide show, “All About 
EVE,” that depicts the history of women at work and shows 
women in nontraditional jobs; and a mini course on how to plan 
for the future. 

“We approached it strictly from an economic point of view,” 
says Project Director Fredell Bergstrom. “We told them, ‘You're 
going to be working for 20 or more years of your life, so why not 
look at all the options.’ ” 

The results have been impressive. In 1975 only 39 girls were 
enrolled in nontraditional courses at all nine schools. Last year, 
the number was estimated to be almost three times higher. 

The materials used in Project EVE have been assembled into a 
manual that tells other schools how to plan their own career 
days, attractively promote all types of jobs, and get updated 
information about the labor market. Bergstrom now is working 
with a Houston community college to develop a 6-week course to 
introduce women at that level to nontraditional jobs. 

One of the most gratifying things about Project EVE, 
Bergstrom says, was the overwhelming support of local busi- 
nesses. Employers contributed $3,000 to convert the “All About 
EVE” slide presentation into a film that is now sold or rented to 
local school districts. Some gave women working in nontradi- 
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tional jobs time off with pay to speak to students about their 
work. “The shortage of skilled labor is so great in Houston,” 
Bergstrom says, “that hiring is not a matter of sex. Employers 
need skilled people of either sex.” 

In North Carolina, the New Pioneers Project to Eliminate Sex 
Bias in Occupational Education is trying to change attitudes 
among State voc ed staffers, guidance counselors, and students 
themselves. Project workshops and conferences introduce edu- 
cators tothe concept of sex stereotyping througha filmstrip, “I’m 
Glad I’m a She! I’m Glad I’m a He!” The strip traces sex stereo- 
typing from practices like wrapping infants in pink or blue and 
coaching girls to use tears and boys to use fists to get what they 
want. 

The program, which started in 1974 as a pilot offered at 10 
schools, emphasizes the need for both sexes to plan fora lifetime 
when they choose careers. Boys learn about the rewarding 
human aspects of fields like nursing or child development, while 
girls learn that the skilled trades offer women good salaries, the 
chance for part-time employment, and job opportunities in 
almost any part of the country. 

The changes in vocational enrollments have been encouraging. 
In the year after the program started, female enrollments 
increased nearly fourfold in farm production, sixfold in 
bricklaying, and more than threefold in carpentry. At the same 
time, male enrollments almost doubled in foods and nutrition 
and more than doubled in housing and home furnishings. 


While the number of students in nontraditional fields is still 
relatively small, Smith says, “The ones and twos are sometimes 
more important than the thousands. If we never had a girl in car- 
pentry, and now we have two, that’s significant.” Moreover, she 
adds, the project is changing attitudes, even among students who 
stick with traditional fields. 


mong students in nontraditional courses, the message 
has clearly gotten through. Smith recalls chatting with 
a very feminine looking girl enrolled in an auto 
mechanics class: “Playing the devil’s advocate, I said, 
‘You'll chip your nail polish.” She gave me a gentle smile. ‘For 
the money a mechanic makes, | can buy a lot of nail polish.’ ” 

In Brooklyn, N.Y., Nathan Mayron, principal of Eli Whitney 
Vocational High School, booms, “This nonsense about separa- 
tion of the sexes is ridiculous.” In the fall of 1973, Mayron began 
a unique program requiring all ninth graders—who come from 
some of the toughest neighborhoods in New York—to spend a 
month ineach of the 10 vocational training areas offered at Whit- 
ney. 

Boys spend the same amount of time in cosmetology as in elec- 
trical installation; girls learn as much about business machine 
repair as about dressmaking. The theory: When the students 
reach 10th grade, they will be much better prepared to choose a 
career on the basis of interest and aptitude rather than according 
to sex stereotypes. Since everyone is in the same boat, Mayroa 
































says, “no one is laughing anymore because there’s a boy in 
business education.” 

Mayron says student behavior has changed in other important 
ways. “Boys and girls used to sit in separate areas of the cafete- 
ria,” he recalls. “Now there’s real togetherness, because they’re in 
the shops together. Their personal appearance has changed. 
Some boys are even wearing suits and ties.” 

Mayron is careful to prepare parents for the unusual by invit- 
ing them to a special orientation session outlining the school’s 
entire program. This year about a dozen students will graduate in 
nontraditional areas. Next year two young women graduating in 
upholstery will receive their union cards as the first female 
members of the New York Upholsterers’ Union. 

Numerous other local programs are changing attitudes—and 
aptitudes—around the country. An exhaustive list compiled by 
Mary Lovell of the Office of Education’s Bureau of Occupational 
and Adult Education includes the following: 

e In Gautier, Miss., Gulf Coast Junior College is training 
women as apprentice pipefitters, boilermakers, and sheet metal 
workers—crafts in demand by the local shipbuilding industry. 

e The Southwest Kansas Area Vocational Technical Educa- 
tion School in Dodge City is training women to drive trucks, a 
skill that will enable them to land high-paying jobs or to work 
alongside their truckdriver husbands. 

@ In the District of Columbia, the public school system and 
the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co. offer a joint pro- 
gram to train girls as phone installers and cable splicers and boys 
as operators. 


Toa limited extent, these efforts are showing up in national en- 
rollment figures. The percentage of young women in trade and 
industrial courses increased from 11.7 percent in 1972 to 12.6 
percent in 1975, while the number of boys enrolled in home eco- 
nomics and office and health training courses also increased 
slightly. Meanwhile, the percentage of girls in all types of home 
economics courses—those designed for the future housewife as 
well as those that are job-oriented—declined. 

Future statistics will probably continue to reflect a blurring of 
sex stereotypes in voc ed enrollments, Deborah Ashford believes. 
But there is still a long way to go, and it may take years for the 
subtle changes in attitudes now taking place to be reflected in sig- 
nificant numbers. 

Ashford believes the issue, though, is not just which sex is pre- 
paring for which job, but whether vocational schools are prepar- 
ing both sexes to survive in today’s world. 

“The problem is greater for females now, but we have to 
recognize that we have also failed males if they graduate from 
vocational schools without being prepared for all the aspects of 
raising a family. Vocational education has been very successful in 
educating students for half their lives—boys to enter careers, 
girls to be homemakers. Now we have to start educating them for 
all their lives.” Oo 


Phylhs Lehmann is a freelance writer based in Washington. D.C 
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During the past 2 years, the Job Corps 
has been catching up with the feminist tone 
of the times. The program’s heavily male 
orientation is slowly fading, and there is 
more emphasis on serving women than ev- 
er before in the program’s 12-year history. 

The results seem to be benefitting both 
female and male Job Corps enrollees. The 
changes are also paving the way for further 
progress toward opening equal Job Corps 
opportunities to youth of both sexes. 

One of the biggest changes in the pro- 
gram has been the conversion of many 
single-sex centers to coeducational facili- 
ties. The program was originally designed 
with separate facilities —called men’s cen- 
ters and women’s centers—for each group. 
Initially, males outnumbered females in 
the program by more than 5 to |, and cen- 
ters for men outnumbered those for 
women by a large margin. 

A legislative requirement passed in 1967 
and reiterated in 1969 laid the groundwork 
for achieving equal opportunities for 
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by Shirley Boes Neill 





Magnum photos 


women in the Job Corps. The legislation 
mandaied that the Job Corps was to reach 
a 50/50 ratio among male and female 
enrollees but did not set a date for 
accomplishing that goal. 

Following passage of the 1969 law, 
which transferred the Job Corps from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to the 
Department of Labor, a number of centers 
were closed and new facilities known as 
Residential Manpower Centers were estab- 
lished. In contrast to the men’s and 
women’s centers, most of these new facili- 
ties were coeducational from the begin- 
ning. Thus, the precedent was established 
for allowing males and females to be 
trained together. 

The move to go coed developed at the 
local level, as more and more center direc- 
tors and staff members began to think that 
the benefits of operating a coed center out- 
weighed the disadvantages. At the national 
level, some staff members pushed to make 
coeducational facilities a priority, but the 











Male and female Job Corps enrollees 
share the cafeteria at the San Jose (Calif. ) 
coed center where Corpsmembers develop 
respectful boy/girl relationships which 
they will need in the world of work. 








The switch from segregated to coeducational centers provides greater opportunities to study 
for nontraditional careers. 


prevailing attitude was laissez faire. 
According to Tom Modisett, Job Corps’ 
team chief for program review, some 
national staff members feared that com- 
munity problems would accompany con- 
version to integrated centers. The thinking 
‘softened,” Modisett says, as more and 
more colleges opened their dormitories to 
dual use by males and females. 

Starting in mid-1974, some of the one- 
sex centers became coeducational. The 
moves were encouraged —hesitantly at first 
and then confidently —by the national Job 
Corps office. The designations men’s cen- 
ters and women’s centers were eliminated 
in favor of the simpler name Job Corps 
Centers. And, just as the name of this mag- 
azine was changed from Manpower to 
Worklife, the Job Corps’ monthly news- 
paper for corpsmembers, formerly called 
The Corpsman, was renamed Job Corps 
Happenings. 

Interviews with program administrators 
at the national and center levels indicate 
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The idea that a job should not be determined 
by sex is catching on as Job Corps coed 
centers break familiar occupational roles. 





that “coeding,” the catchword for the con- 

version, is both popular and effective. 

Why? The most frequent response ts that “a 

coed center provides a more natural setting 

for youth than a segregated center.” 
Another dozen reasons were cited by 
those interviewed. They said: 

e There is greater “staying power” among 
the enrollees, that is, more of them com- 
plete more of their training. 

@ Class behavior and attendance improve 
when classes are mixed. 

@ Marked improvement in dress, speech, 
and hygiene occur as soon as the first 
enrollees of the opposite sex arrive at a 
converted center. 

e The number of slots available to females 

increases. 

© Going coed generally eases the overall 
job of running the centers. 

© Job Corps is getting closer to meeting its 
Congressional mandate of a 50/50 
male female ratio. 

Corpsmembers get more opportunities 
to cross over into nontraditional fields. 
The coed experience helps corps- 
members learn and practice social skills 
they will need in the world outside the 
center. 

Generally, disciplinary problems begin 
to ebb, and students’ attitudes improve. 
A coed center “takes the pressure off 
nearby communities.” Instead of going 
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Changing attitudes toward equal training is evident in a wide range of programs that were once 
reserved for “men only.” 








Young men and women learn together in the vocational training classrooms at San Jose whether 
they are preparing to operate meat slicers or printing presses. 





into town looking for companionship or 

“something to do,” corpsmembers tend 

to spend more leisure time at the center, 

participating in dances, parties, and 
mixed intramural athletic events. 

Recreational programs at the centers are 

better attended. 

A more competitive spirit prevails, par- 

ticularly when the male and female re- 

cruits cross over into nontraditional 
fields. 

This is not to say that going coed is a 
magic cure for whatever problems a center 
or a corpsmember may have. Nor does it 
indicate that single-sex centers necessarily 
faced problems; some have always oper- 
ated well. John Stetson, Job Corps direc- 
tor for the past 2 years, stresses the impor- 
tance of competent management in 
achieving effective centers and says 
“Whether kids succeed or not depends in 
large part on how good the staff is at a cen- 
ter.” 

Stetson nevertheless disagrees with the 
concept of all-girl or all-boy schools. “That 
is not what the real world is like,” he says. 
“Our task is to prepare youth for the way 
they will have to live when they leave the 
center, and they won’t be in an isolated en- 
vironment.” Stetson maintains, moreover, 
that coed centers are “more effective.” 

The national Job Corps office has now 
assumed responsibility for coeding as a 


means of opening up more slots to women 
and exercising more control over the out- 
comes of coeding. Stetson wants to find 
out, for example, what kinds of 
nontraditional jobs males and females are 
interested in, what training they succeed at, 
and why. He and his staff are also trying to 
find out if coeding has any negative impact 
on the operation of a center. So far, they 
have found no proof of adverse effects. 

In keeping with the program’s philo- 
sophy, conversion from an all-male or all- 
female center proceeds slowly. The first 
step is phasing in a small proportion of 
enrollees of the opposite sex. 

As of October 1976, approximately 29 
percent or 6,500 of the training slots were 
available to women, considerably more 
than the 16 percent available early in fiscal 
year 1968. Job Corps’ goal is to have 33 
percent of the spaces assigned to women by 
the end of fiscal year 1977. Such goals are 
set on a yearly basis, and no specific date 
has been established for reaching a 50/50 
ratio of men and women. 

The 33 percent goal can be reached in 
two ways, according to Stetson. The 
method he prefers is expanding overall 
participation by 10 percent during this fis- 
cal year, and recruiting more women than 
men. If that fails, spaces for females will 
replace some male openings. The number 
of Job Corps centers—60—is expected to 


remain static, but more of the one-sex cen- 
ters are likely to become coeducational. 
One way or the other, either through sub- 
stitution or through conversion of centers, 
women will comprise a larger proportion 
of Job Corps members in the future. 

Another goal for the current fiscal year is 
to provide greater access to nontraditional 
training opportunities for both men and 
women. Guidelines for coeducational cen- 
ters advise that “careful consideration for 
changes in vocational course offerings 
must focus on providing more nontradi- 
tional training opportunities for men and 
women.” Concurrently, June 1976 guide- 
lines advise center directors to emphasize 
vocational counseling that encourages 
greater participation in nontraditional 
training. 

Switching from segregated to coeduca- 
tional centers is a complicated task. 
Administrators at the national level con- 
front budgetary and statistical problems in 
making the shifts. They must also reconcile 
coeding with a statutory requirement that 
40 percent of male Job Corps enrollees be 
assigned to 29 Civilian Conservation Cen- 
ters. 

These centers, included within the scope 
of the Job Corps program, are operated for 
the Department of Labor by the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and the Interior. At 


present, only one of the centers is coeduca- 
tional; the balance accommodate only 
males. 


Logistics create additional problems. 
The majority of the centers are located west 
of the Rockies, while more Job Corps slots 
are needed along the Eastern Seaboard. 
Transportation costs and guidelines on 
assignments inhibit the transfer of youth. 

In addition, going coed requires addi- 
tional funds and, sometimes, shifts in staf- 
fing. Dormitories must be built or con- 
verted, bathroom facilities must be 
changed, more medical facilities (hospital 
beds, examining spaces) are needed. Any 
center that serves females must provide a 
pregnancy program. 

Local directors also face budget prob- 
lems during conversion. One director of a 
female center gone coed noted that costs 
are up because “boys eat more.” Another 
director—this one from a center that for- 
merly served males—said medical atten- 
tion and facilities for females cost more. 

New coed centers often need to broaden 
their recreational offerings to accommo- 
date both sexes. The formerly all-female 
Keystone Job Corps Center in Drums, Pa., 
expanded its recreational facilities when it 
became coeducational. Now, says director 
Al Maiatico, males and females play ping- 
pong and softball together, and both par- 
ticipate in the newly added weight lifting. 
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Additional staff training and planning 
are prerequisites for centers that make the 
big switch. At the Breckinridge (Ky.) Job 
Corps Center, the largest in the country, 
450 females joined approximately 1,850 
males to create a 2,300-resident center in 
July 1975. The change required extensive 
additions to the facilities as well as “hard 
work, discussion, planning and coopera- 
tion from people at all levels of Job Corps,” 
says a staff member at the center. Breckin- 
ridge did not change its regime, however. 
Both females and males wear uniforms, 
and strict discipline is the order of the day. 

The staff as well as the students were pre- 
pared in advance “for the arrival of the 
girls.” Staff preparation included training, 
inservice education, and discussions about 
anticipated problems. The male students 
were counseled, firmly, as to what would 
and would not be tolerated. As a trial bal- 
loon of sorts, girls from a nearby commu- 
nity were encouraged to visit the center 
before the arrival of the resident females. 
They ate with the fellows, participated in 
recreational offerings, and went on coedu- 
cational trips. Forty student government 
members helped form rules and regu- 
lations for conduct, which were explained 
to all residents in group discussions. 
Another strategy was to absorb quickly the 
newly arrived females into all activities, 
including student government and the 
security drill team. 

In the words of Breckinridge Director 
Gerald Oettle, staff emotions during ini- 
tial discussions of the proposed change 
were mixed. “Some viewed the change 
from a strictly male school to coeduca- 
tional status as an open door to licentious- 
ness,” says Oettle. 

But attitudes changed when the first 
women students arrived. “Even some of the 
more conservative staff members were 
quick to change their minds about the 
effects of the conversion. There was an 
immediate effect on male student behav- 
ior,” the director says. “They paid more at- 
tention to personal appearance, including 
dress and hygiene. It was not long before 
there was a marked improvement in 
languase, and general disciplinary prob- 
lems began to ebb.” 

And community support for the change- 
over was boosted when the center’s build- 
ing expansion program provided 100 jobs. 

Al Maiatico, director of the Keystone 
Center, states frankly that going coed 
proved to be a pleasant surprise. The Janu- 
ary 1975 conversion of the center brought 
92 males on campus to join 450 females. 
“We had no objections because we've 
learned to ride with the punches,” he notes. 
Nevertheless, he states, “it’s natural to 
envision all kinds of problems, like dormi- 
tory raids.” 
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Automobile repair work, such as wheel alinement, continues to attract many of the young 
men, but... 








. training in typing, once viewed as exclusively for women, is frequently sought by young men 


enrolled in today’s Job Corps. 





Staff members’ biggest worry—that they 
would not be able to handle a mixed group 
of youth—was unfounded. “We had no 
particular problem with the arrival of the 
‘dudes’ (as the males at the center like to be 
called). We will always have some disci- 
pline problems, the same as any institution 
that serves large numbers of young peo- 
ple,” Maiatico says. 

In several instances, the male presence 
on the Keystone campus proved to be a 
definite asset. For example, the male 
corpsmembers once helped the local fire 
department extinguish a fire on campus. 


Asked about the negative aspects of 
coeding, Maiatico says, “I can’t think of 


any.” He notes, moreover, that the number 
of security personnel employed by the cen- 
ter recently was cut from nine to five per- 
sons, or an average of one person on duty 
around the clock. As a final note, Maiatico 


recalls a conversation with a female staff 


member who reminisced about staff appre- 
hensions while conversion was in the plan- 
ning stages. At the end of the conversation, 
the director reports, “she said, ‘I'd take 500 


so 


guys now. 


A third reaction comes from Carole 
Glasser, director of the Charleston (W. 
Va.) Job Corps Center. Located in the mid- 
dle of the city, the center accommodates 
320 resident females and approximately 30 
nonresident students, about half of whom 
are male. “Even when a small number of 
nonresident males started to come to the 
center for training and classes,” she recalls, 
“the females immediately started to dress 
up.” Now, there are many friendships and 
some boyfriend girlfriend relationships. 
“Many of the youth who come here have 
never had good relationships with those of 
the opposite sex and this gives them that 
opportunity,” she says. 

Glasser has submitted a proposal to 
bring males on campus as residents, start- 
ing with about 70 youth on one dormitory 
floor. “Becoming a coed center would 
decrease our problems,” she maintains. 
She expresses her conviction that teenagers 
need to be in mixed company and notes 
that the atmosphere is more pleasant when 
nonresident males come back on campus 
after school or on weekends to participate 
in intramural sports and other activities. 


The changeover at Charleston, as envi- 
sioned by Glasser, would substitute male 
openings for female ones, thereby 
maintaining the same number of enrollees. 
“1 can’t tell you how badly | want this to 
happen,” she concludes. 

That the Job Corps will achieve its goal 
of increasing the proportion of female 
members seems clear. Not so clear is 
whether or not greater numbers of female 
and male enrollees will opt for nontradi- 
tional training. Directors at different cen- 
ters can cite the success of students who 
have entered nontraditional fields from 
among the 144 different training opportu- 
nities available. John Aquilano of the San 
Jose (Calif.) Job Corps Center estimates 
that about 10 percent of the corpsmembers 
there cross over into nontraditional fields. 
He believes his center provides ample op- 
portunity and career exposure for the stu- 
dents to make wise decisions about their 
training. In San Jose, students spend 2 
intensive weeks in a vocational exploratory 
program designed by the center’s operator, 
Singer / Graflex. 

Breckinridge’s director, Gerald Oettle, 
notes that girls crossed into such diverse 
training areas as carpentry and masonry as 
soon as they started to reside on the cam- 
pus. According to a tabulation in mid- 
October, 52 females were being trained in 
the traditionally male fields of welding, 
engine and power train repair, auto body 
repair, drafting, landscaping, household 
wiring, painting, appliance repair, and 
printing—the field with the largest number 
of female enrollees. On the other hand, 26 
males crossed over to clerical and office 
skills and 16 were in retail sales. And 80 
male students were enrolled in culinary 
arts, outnumbering by 4 to | the 19 female 
enrollees. 

Center directors generally think that the 
program’s emphasis on_ nontraditional 
offerings is succeeding. However, one 
national Job Corps staff member believes 
more emphasis must be placed on giving 
both male and female corpsmembers expo- 
sure and guidance in selecting skill training 
programs. She says she does not believe the 
“standard excuse that youth from disad- 
vantaged backgrounds are more apt to 
aspire to traditional jobs.” 

Despite such concerns, it seems clear 
that the increasing proportion of females in 
the program will be accompanied by 
increasing numbers of nontraditional 
offerings. Similarly, when men are added 
to all-female centers, the coeding will result 
in more training programs that appeal to 
both sexes. This means the Job Corps will 
be able to find out not only the good and 
bad points of coeding but also the pros and 
cons of nontraditional training. 0 


Shirley Boes Neill is a freelance writer based in Carmichael, Calif 
and tormer managing editor of Education U.S.A. Special Reports 
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The Labor Department has put $20 million 
into 83 model projects in 37 States to 
train, counsel, and get jobs for an estima- 
ed 10,000 persons who have difficulty com- 
peting in the labor market--youth, women, 
older workers, physically handicapped, ru- 
ral residents, and vocationally disadvan- 
taged. Known as the National Program for 
Selected Population Segments, the projects 
are funded under title III of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act and 
are operated by local and State governments 
acting as prime sponsors of training and 
public service employment programs. 


If you are a female paying more into re- 
tirement than your male counterpart, don't 
hesitate to complain. A retirement plan 
which requires female employees to contri- 
bute 15 percent more from their wages than 
similarly situated males simply because 
women have longer life expectancies violates 
title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
Central District of California ruled. Af- 
firming a lower court's decision, the Ninth 
Circuit enjoined the Los Angeles Department 
of Water and Power from charging the higher 
contribution rate against women and ordered 
it to refund to about 2,000 female employees 
the excess contributions they have made to 
the plan since April 1972. The department 
contended that since women received the same 
monthly benefits as men upon retiring and 
since, on the average, they live approximate- 
ly 5 years longer than men, the higher con- 
tribution rate demanded of female employees 
was justified on actuarial grounds. The 
court noted that the department did not con- 
sider other longevity factors such as smok- 
ing and drinking habits, normality of weight, 
prior medical history or family longevity 
history when it determined contribution lev- 
els, but instead made an actuarial classifi- 
cation "based wholly on sex," in violation 
of title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


= 








Workers on the 800-mile trans-Alaska oil 
pipeline won their race against winter by lay- 
ing the last section of pipe in 6 feet of snow 
through 2,800-foot high Thompson Pass. Alyeska 
Pipeline Service Co. employed 20,000 workers on 
the pipe at its production peak last year. 

Some sections still must be welded after the 
spring thaw. Even if the pipeline is finished 
on schedule by June, it is uncertain where the 
oil will go because West Coast ports won't be 
ready to accept the crude for a couple of 
years, according to the Federal Energy Admini- 
stration. The original cost was to be less 
than $1 billion, but the current estimate is 
already eight times that and the State and two 
government agencies are investigating the 
overruns. 


* * * 


The employment picture for next spring's 
graduating college seniors has improved over 
the last year for business administration ma- 
jors, accountants and engineers, but remains 
bleak for education graduates, says Dr. Frank 
Endicott, retired placement director for North- 
western University, in releasing his 3lst an- 
nual survey of corporate hiring intentions. 
The survey showed that 63 percent of the com- 
panies responding to questionnaires expect 
their business conditions to improve in 1977, 
and as a result expect to hire 16 percent more 
college graduates. 


* * * 


The Work Incet.cive (WIN) program found 
211,000 full-time, unsubsidized jobs for wel- 
fare recipients in fiscal year 1976, 25 percent 


more than the year before. In addition, WIN 
found 20,000 part-time jobs for the recipients. 
These and other highlights appear in "WIN in 
"76," the seventh annual report to the Congress 
on the Work Incentive program. WIN, which 
helps unemployed recipients of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children get jobs and become 
self-sufficient, is jointly administered by the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Em- 
ployment and Training Administration, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
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LESSONS 


FROM ABROAD 
ON EMPLOYING 


YOUTH 


by Beatrice G. Reubens 





Some perspective on American problems of youth unemploy- 
ment and transition may be obtained from an examination of the 
experience, attitudes, and programs of other countries, making 
due allowance for the economic, demographic, social, and politi- 
cal differences among the countries. 

Many industrialized countries which enjoyed low youth unem- 
ployment rates and low ratios of youth to adult unemployment in 
the 1960’s have now discovered serious youth employment prob- 
lems. While the recession which began in 1974 may be the major 
new factor in some countries, others fear that longer-run forces 
are at work. It is no longer valid for American analysts to cite 
favorable youth unemployment rates of other countries or to 
point to institutions which we lack as causes of their success. 
Those institutions either have been undermined as economic de- 
velopment has followed American patterns, or else they were not 
accurate explanations of the earlier low unemployment. 

As other countries seek to understand their new youth unem- 
ployment, one is struck first by the recurrence of the same expla- 
nations from one country to another and second by the applic- 
ability of the explanations to the United States. Of course the 
timing, sequence, and severity of the specific causes vary from 
country to country, but a list of the reasons currently given 
abroad may help us to understand our own development of a per- 
sistent youth employment problem in the 1960’s, before other 
countries and in keeping with our precedence in economic and 
social trends. The leading causes cited are: 

|. Pressure of numbers of young people coming on to the 
labor market as a result of demographic trends. Prolonged edu- 
cation merely postpones the problem and shifts it to higher occu- 
pational levels. 

2. Competition from women whose labor force participation 
rates have risen sharply. 

3. Slowdown in the increase of productivity rates. The com- 
pletion of European postwar reconstruction may mark a new 








Dr. Reubens made this report last fall at a Senate- House Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee hearing on the problems of vouth unemployment. 
Her testimony was based on data gathered through academic research 
as well as personal visits to several industrialized countries. 
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Programs are prepared 
in prosperous periods 
and go into effect promptly 
as economic 
indicators show 

declines . 





economic period for those countries. 

4. Changes in technology and the scale of operations which 
eliminates or reduces jobs for youth. 

5. Decline of industries which used a high proportion of 
young people and could absorb those with low academic ability. 

6. Protection of the existing work force through employment 
security legislation or agreements to the detriment of new 
entrants. 

7. Narrowing of the actual wage and earnings differentials 
between youth and adult workers, with the consequence that 
employers feel young workers are too costly. The fact that this 
wage movement has occurred in countries which have no legal 
minimum wage is of crucial significance for the argument that a 
youth differential in the American minimum wage would lead to 
an increase in employment. 


8. A decline in apprenticeship vacancies relative to total 
employment in the countries which had highly developed this 


method of easing the transition from school to work. The decline 
appears to be due to technological and cost factors primarily. 

9. Youth attitudes toward work. Selectivity about the type of 
job, the conditions of work (hours, quality of supervision, pres- 
sures, opportunities for participation in decisionmaking, physi- 
cal conditions), and the balance between work and other aspects 
of life have raised conflicts between youth and employers. 

10. Legal and other barriers to youth employment in regard to 
age, permitted hours of work, other protective provisions, licens- 
ing, etc. While this factor is mentioned in almost every country, 
its actual impact is poorly documented. 


hile some of these factors may be amenable to 

change and others, especially the demographic 

pressure, will decrease in the years ahead, there are 

powerful trends in the economy and labor market 
which set youth at a disadvantage against other age groups. To 
counter these is a formidable challenge to a full employment 
policy, especially in the United States or Canada, which have 
such a rapidly growing labor force. It is not generally realized 
that the countries which earned American admiration for main- 
taining full employment and very low youth unemployment 
before the present recession had, except for Australia, a much 
slower growth of the total and youth labor force; even when 
foreign workers are included, full employment was easier to 
achieve. 

Another way in which foreign countries may show less youth 
unemployment than the United States is by exclusion from the 
statistics of young people who are in full-time education and who 
seek jobs during the school year. They are counted neither in the 
labor force nor in the unemployment totals. The proportion of 
young people at school who are also in the labor force tends to be 
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lower in other countries than in the United States, in part because 
their studies are more demanding and in part because many 
receive government study grants which prohibit or limit work 
while studying. 

Since a large proportion of teenage unemployed youth in the 
United States is in school, one policy approach might be to draw 
a sharp distinction between in-school and out-of-school youth in 
Statistics and programs dealing with the labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment. Given the dimensions of the 
American youth unemployment problem, it could be helpful to 
relegate the in-school youth to the education authorities who 
should have programs for paid work-study, community service, 
and other activities yielding some income. Not only will this de- 
crease the competition for jobs between in- and out-of-school 
youth, it might lead to more productive use of time and better 
preparation for work on the part of in-school youth. At the same 
time, employment programs can be concentrated on the out-of- 
school youth, as is the practice abroad. 


oreign countries tend, on the whole, to regard youth 

unemployment as a more serious social ill than we do, 

especially if they have been accustomed to a rapid absorp- 

tion of each cohort of new entrants. Without giving youth 
precedence over adults, they show concern over three aspects of 
youth unemployment: 

|. Difficulty in obtaining a first job or in remaining 
employed in the early years of labor market experience is seen 
as damaging to the individual, a bad introduction to working 
life, and unfavorable to the development of careers. This 
approach leads to a concern for all unemployed youth and the 
design of many programs for individuals rather than disadvan- 
taged groups. 

2. The movement of young people into the labor force 1s 
regarded as the most important single way in which the labor 
force and its average level of skill are renewed and developed. If 
cyclical or secular developments reduce the intake of new 
entrants, the Nation and the economy lose by youth unemploy- 
ment. Programs are thus in the national interest. 

3. Arise in youth unemployment is feared because of its politi- 
cal and social consequences—street demonstrations, 
strengthening of political movements on the left or right, as well 
as increases in delinquency, crime, and other costly outlets. 

It might be said that the United States has given little attention 
to the first two aspects in recent years and has largely limited its 
efforts to countering the social dynamite of unemployed minor- 
ity youth in inner cities. Without discounting the significance of 
this group, it can be said that the measures devised to cope with 
their problems have been inadequate and at the same time the 
overall provision for needy unemployed youth—the vast major- 
ity of whom are white—has been minimal. 








Other nations are 
seeking to bring education 
into closer proximity 
to the world of work... 
to combine school and 
the workplace... 
AS Oa 


here are no ingenious new programs anywhere else that we 

do not know about from our own experience, which other 

countries study for their programs. There are some for- 

eign approaches that we probably would not want to 
adopt—for example, paying unemployment benefits or assis- 
tance to those who never have worked since leaving school, 
compelling employers to take on trainees, or fostering early 
retirement with the proviso that a young person should be taken 
on as a replacement. 

National policies to cope with youth unemployment have 
established separate programs for youth because of the special 
needs of new entrants, and these programs have sometimes been 
extended to include other young people. In addition, many 
human resources programs have no age restrictions. 

In the countries whose unemployment programs seem out- 
standing, the following characteristics appear significant: 

e Programs are prepared in prosperous periods and go into 
effect promptly as economic indicators show declines. 

© General monetary and fiscal measures are well integrated 
with specific unemployment measures. 

e@ Within the specific unemployment measures, special pro- 
grams for youth occupy a position which reflects the social prior- 
ity attached to this segment of the population. 


e A sufficient variety of measures and large enough programs 
are provided to cover the needs of a diverse unemployed popula- 
tion. 

e Provisions for reducing or closing down of programs are set 
as a response to changes in the economy, and programs are not 
ended simply for financial reasons. 

© Aset of basic programs for training, mobility, income main- 
tenance and other measures is kept permanently in place with 
cyclical variations in the utilization. 


omparing the actual programs in the U.S. with those of 
other countries in the present recession, one observes 
not only a greater variety abroad but also relatively less 
dependence on public service employment. Instead, one 
of the newer and most widely used types of measure in both all- 
age and youth-specific unemployment programs abroad has 
been the subsidy to encourage training and employment or 
combinations of both. Subsidies have been offered to private 
employers and to various levels of government in an effort to 
encourage the same intake of young trainees, apprentices.and 
workers as before the recession. Such programs also are advo- 
cated for their contribution to output at little cost above the 
income maintenance payments. 
One specific suggestion which emerges from recent programs 
for youth in other countries is the subsidization of employers 
who normally hire apprentices in programs registered with the 


Department of Labor. Such subsidies would be granted to 
employers who are willing to hire extra apprentices and prove 
their ability to offer the full, prescribed training in occupations 
where additional craftworkers will be needed. The introduction 
of such subsidies might lead to a more permanent form of finan- 
cial support for apprenticeship. Both the official connections of 
registered apprenticeships and the existence of programs to open 
apprenticeship to minority groups and women make this a suit- 
able kind of youth training to subsidize, although it is likely to be 
a small program at best. 


O a surprising extent,various nations are following a paral- 
lel course in appraising and prescribing for the structural 
problems affecting at least a portion of their teenagers. 
The dissatisfaction expressed in the United States with 
high school education and the consequent attention to career 
education has not been repeated precisely elsewhere, but other 
nations are seeking to bring education into closer proximity to 
the world of work, to inform young people about the options 
and conditions they will face, to combine school and the work- 
place. to bring general and vocational education into harmony, 
and to devise new forms of education/ training for the segment 
of youth which will not or cannot master the basic cognitive 
skills. The last group, varying in size from country to country, is 
not a new phenomenon, but it causes increasing concern as the 
economy provides fewer and fewer jobs for such youth. Special 
programs have been instituted for remedial work and second- 
chance opportunities, but it is too early to appraise them. 

In the very best of European programs to build bridges 
between education and work, certain elements particularly con- 
tribute to effective operations. The legislature sets forth the 
objectives, guidelines, and financing, but leaves to executive 
agencies the working out of details. The legislation provides fora 
delay in the startup of the program, as much as 4 or 5 years, in 
order that adequate preparation may occur. A combination of 
the education and human resources agencies does the overall 
planning, establishes the responsibilities of the various agencies 
at all levels of government, and sets up advance training or 
retraining courses for those who will deliver the actual services. 
Such advance training is a key factor, too often neglected in 
American social programs. After the preliminaries are well under 
way, the new program is introduced gradually, starting in one 
part of the country or one type of school and expanding to 
national coverage as trained personnel emerge from the special 
courses. The entire program is reviewed after it has been in oper- 
ation for a stipulated number of years, but modifications may be 
made by the executive agencies without recourse to legislative 
action within the experimental period. O 


Beatrice G. Reubens, senior research associate. Conservation of Human Resources at Columbia Univer- 


sity, Is an internationally recognized authority on comparative labor market developments 
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Tucson Lands a 
Jet Firmand Jobs < 











by Stephen Brown 


Metaphorically speaking, a CETA job 
training program recently made a three- 
point landing at Tucson airport. This is 
the story of how it came about. 


Seven months after the world’s lead- 
ing manufacturer of business jet planes 
announced it would build a $2.5 million 
plant in Tucson, Ariz., the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) program revved up to recruit 
unemployed area residents for 
training geared to jobs in the aircraft 
industry, paying $3 to $5.50 an hour. 


Besides placing trainees in Gates 
Learjet jobs, the ongoing program offers 
two important side benefits: It demon- 
strates the effectiveness of government- 
industry cooperation in training disad- 
vantaged persons for jobs in the private 
sector, and it shows that communities 
seeking to attract new firms have a valu- 
able asset in CETA. 


Seeds for the CETA-Learjet program 


were planted more than 2 years ago when 


seve: al tax-supported Tucson agencies 
began a concerted effort to attract 
Learjet to the area. Heading this drive 
were the Tucson Airport Authority and 
the Development Authority for the Tuc- 
son Economy (DATE), an agency estab- 
lished to lure new employers to the city. 


Members of these organizations were 
interested in Learjet for several reasons. 
First, they wanted to broaden the Tucson 
economy, which offers a relatively lim- 
ited range of employment opportuni- 
ties. Nonagricultural wage and salary 
jobs are concentrated in three 
categories—government, 29 percent; 
trade, 21 percent; and the service and 
miscellaneous industries, 20 percent. 
Manufacturing accounts for only 8 per- 
cent of all jobs. Moreover, the city was— 
and stil! is—feeling the pinch of the 
1974-75 recession and suffering a gen- 
eral shortage of jobs. 


In addition, Tucson officials liked the 
type of employment offered by Learjet. 
Frank Romero, director of the CETA con- 


energy and water resources. Gates 
Learjet fits the bill rather nicely.” 


Tucson’s efforts to attract Learjet 
were sparked by the company’s desire 
to move—for the first time in the firm’s 
history—some of its aircraft division 
operations away from manufacturing 
headquarters in Wichita, Kans. Learjet’s 
Jerry Gilmore says that because of 
Wichita’s tight labor market, “We weren't 
in the position to expand as rapidly as we 
wanted to.” 


Arizona’s Department of Employment 
Security (DES) joined DATE and the Air- 
port Authority to address the firm’s con- 
cerns about an adequate labor supply. 
DES representatives told Learjet officials 
about area resources that could help 
supply the company with the kinds of 
workers it needed. Among those re- 
sources was CETA training. 


After carefully evaluating the city as a 
plant site, Learjet spent several months 
negotiating with the Airport Authority 
over leasing and financing arrange- 
ments. Then, in June 1975, the company 
announced it would build an Aircraft 
Modification and Service Center on a 90- 
acre site at the southwest edge of 
Tucson's airport. Workers would paint 
new Learjets, install custom interiors, 
and refurbish aircraft already in use. 


That November, CETA consortium 
director Romero traveled to Wichita to 
give Learjet officials details about 
CETA operations and to explain how 
CETA funds could be used to train 
workers at the new facility. In January 
1976, the company and the DES signed a 
contract to train 202 workers for jobs 
in the new plant. The Tucson-Pima 
County CETA consortium funded the 
program for $272,000 and gave the DES 
authority to disburse funds and to 
administer and conduct the program. 
DES, in turn, subcontracted training to 
the Tucson Skills Center, a training 
facility that receives CETA money, voca- 

























































































































sortium for Tucson and surrounding 
Pima County, explains, “We want to 
bring new employers here, but we want 
the kind of nonpolluting light industry 
that’s compatible with our limited 


Inside a mockup of the passenger com- 
partment of a Gates Learjet plane, CETA 
trainees in Tucson learn to install equip- 
ment for customized aircraft. 
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Jet Firm 


tional education funds, and other 
government support. 


It is not clear how big a role the avail- 
ability of CETA funds played in the 
company’s decision to locate in Tuc- 
son. Jerry Gilmore, vice president of 
the Service and Modification Center, 
says the site was selected because of 
Tucson's available labor supply, excel- 
lent flying weather, and climate, which 
requires relatively little energy con- 
sumption. According to Gilmore, the op- 
portunity for CETA funding was nota 
determining factor. “It was not part of 
the decision,” he says. “It came after the 
fact.” 


any Tucson officials have a 

different view. “There’s no 

doubt in my mind that 
CETA helped,” says DATE Acting 
Director Joe Ahee. Adds Milt Graf, the 
DES manager in Tucson, “The avail- 
ability of a trained work force 
minimizes the company’s chances for 
failure.” 


But there’s no disagreement over the 
effectiveness of using CETA funds to 
train workers for a major new employer 
entering the community. “The key to the 
whole program,” Romero says, “is that 
there’s a job waiting at the end of 
training.” 


The Service and Modification Center 
opened in July 1976, but Learjet em- 
ployed CETA trainees even before that. 
While the new plant was under con- 
struction, the company set up tempor- 
ary operations in anearby building that 
formerly housed a car stereo assem- 
bly line. Sleek, two-engine Learjets were 
flown there from the Wichita 
assembly plant, and 22 workers—all re- 
cruited and trained onsite through 
CETA—installed custom interiors and 
aviation electronics and finished the 
planes’ exteriors. 


When the plant opened, Learjet 
owners from around the world began to 
fly their planes to Tucson for repainting 
and decorating. By fall, more than 100 
CETA trainees were working at the new 
facility. 
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CETA trainees become adept in many of 

the skills of a cabinetmaker by practicing 
on full size replicas of the business jet 
planes and fuselage equipment (below), 

in the workrooms of Learjet’s modification 
plant in Tucson. White-coated instructors 
(right) recruited by the Arizona Department 
of Employment Security, provide the 
onsite instruction. 
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Jet Firm 





Rosie Hartsfield and others ‘ike her 
have jobs waiting at the end of their 
CETA-supported training. Hartsfield’s 
training includes aircraft upholster- 

ing, part of which is cutting material by 
pattern. 





he first 22 CETA-Learjet train- 

ees were Cabinetmakers, 

sewing machine operators, 
and aircraft upholsterers. Within 2 
weeks after the DES advertised training 
slots for these occupations, more than 
600 persons had applied. The training 
program has expanded to keep pace 
with increased operations, and train- 
ing is now being offered for aircraft paint- 
ers, aircraft and engine mechanics, 
plastics fabricators, and upholstery 
installers. The DES generally prefers 
that applicants for these jobs have prior 
related experience, training, or expo- 
sure to the work tasks. 


After applicants take aptitude tests, 
DES Contract Coordinator Mary Ham- 
mann removes any reference to race, 
age, sex, and address from their appli- 
cations and refers them to a screening 
committee of five representatives from 
Tucson's ethnic communities who 
decide who gets further consideration. 
Hammann then interviews applicants on 
the committee's list to determine whether 
they meet eligibility criteria. The pro- 
gram is open to persons unemployed for 
a minimum of 7 days, underemployed 
and earning incomes below Federal pov- 
erty guidelines, or economically disad- 
vantaged. Residency in Pima County 
is also required. 


Hammann schedules eligible appli- 
cants for training, and she tells those 
considered ineligible of their appeal 
rights under CETA guidelines. To 
date, she reports, no applicants ruled 
ineligible have filed appeals. 


Depending on the occupational skill, 
training involves some combination of 
classroom and on-the-job training (OJT) 
totaling 12 weeks. Training is conducted 
by DES-recruited Skills Center 
instructors—Francis Williams, for ex- 
ample, who once owned a Tucson 
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Insulating window panels or install- 

ing electrical gear, it’s all done on mod- 
els of the swift business jet aircraft 
manufactured by Gates Learjet. The 
CETA training program prepares 
unemployed men and women in Tuc- 
son for aircraft industry jobs paying $3 to 
$5.50 an hour. 
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upholstery business with her husband— 
and by supervisors from Wichita. Class- 
room instruction covers the company’s 
personnel policies and teaches trainees 
how to read blueprints. During this 
phase, enrollees receive a stipend of 
$2.30 an hour. 


t the end of classroom 

training, the company 

decides if a trainee is 
ready for OJT paying the entry wage 
rate in that particular occupation; the 
cost is shared evenly by the company 
and the consortium. Enrollees getting 
OJT learn and practice skills they need 
to meet Learjet’s exacting standards. 
Trainees receive all the benefits of regu- 
lar Company employees and are 
subject to the company’s personnel 
management policies. 

Instructors evaluate enrollees’ prog- 
ress weekly, and Learjet works closely 
with the DES to resolve any problems 
that endanger a trainee’s continued 
employment. At the end of the OJT 
period, the company decides whether to 
retain each trainee as an unsubsidized 
employee. One mark of the program’s 
success is that the company hired all 22 
graduates of the first training program. 

When the program started, Gilmore 
admits, “| was somewhat skeptical. We 
were turning over a lot of our hiring 
responsibilities to another agency. | 
asked myself, ‘Do you really want to get 
this involved with government in pri- 
vate industry?’ But it’s turned out to be 
very successful.” 

Tucson employment and training offi- 
Cials attribute much of that success to 
what they call the flexibility of CETA. 
There have been continuous changes in 
the training contract requested by the 
company; at least once, a modification 
had to be written and approved on only 
24 hours’ notice. “There’s no way in hell 
we could have done that before CETA,” 
says Romero. “CETA is beautiful 
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“CETA 
is beautiful 
because it gives 
us the flexibility 
to adjust our 

services to meet 
the employer’s 

needs.” 





because it gives us the flexibility to 
adjust our services to meet the 
employer's needs.” 


There have been some problems, of 
course. Community organizations used 
to receiving CETA contracts objected 
when the consortium gave the Gates 
Learjet training contract to the DES. To 
assure them they wouldn't be left out, 
DES's Milt Graf personally visited each 
group and invited them to help recruit 
applicants. “We wanted to get rid of any 
notion that government was going to do 
it all,” he says. 


Another difficulty surfaced when the 
DES discovered the company lacked 
task analysis detailed enough to deve- 
lop training curriculums. “Task analysis 
is important,” Hammann explains, 
“because it tells us exactly what tasks are 
involved, and physical requirements and 
limitations, and the education needed.” 
So the DES sent two job analysts to 
Wichita to study needed skills and write 
job descriptions for the occupations in 
which workers are trained. 


The DES has also experienced prob- 
lems in meeting its affirmative action 
goals for recruiting successful appli- 
cants. The agency has exceeded its goal 
for blacks, American Indians, and handi- 
capped persons, but is just short of its 
goal for Hispanics, and has not met 
placement goals for older workers and 
women. The lone woman recruited for a 
nontraditional job dropped out of the 
program. 


Despite these problems, however, the 
program can be considered a major 
success. Mary Awbrey was unemployed 
when she was accepted into the pro- 
gram to train as a Sewing machine oper- 
ator. She had previously worked in a 
clothing factory in Tucson but quit 
because she didn’t like the working 
conditions. “The emphasis was on the 
amount of work you do, not the quality 
of your work.” Now, she’s learning to 


sew upholstery for Learjet interiors. She 
likes the job because “it gives you a 
chance to see what you can do. This pro- 
gram is a great opportunity for all of 
us.” 


A similar thought is voiced by Pete 
Swietanski, who is being trained as an 
upholstery installer. After being laid off 
from his job as a metal worker in New 
Jersey, he moved to Tucson a year ago 
but couldn't find a job. He calls the train- 
ing program a “pretty good chance for 
someone who hasn't been working for 
awhile.” Frank Peters, personnel super- 
visor for the Service and Modification 
Center; offers one more testimonial: “The 
CETA trainees are doing more and above 
what we expected. Not only does this 
program help our company, it’s also a 
tremendous thing for the community.” 


ilmore anticipated that 

the company would 

continue to participate 
in the CETA program in the future. “If 
the company expands into other areas, 
we most assuredly will be willing to use 
this kind of training program,” he said. 


In October, Gates Learjet announced 
plans to transfer its marketing and sales 
staff to Tucson from Wichita, Kan., and to 
hire at least 150 more workers for its air- 
craft completion center by the end of 
1976. This would bring total employ- 
ment, including sales force, to 450. The 
new hiring was necessitated by an 
accelerated production schedule which 
established a goal of 10 planes per 
month. 


So Gates Learjet benefits and Tucson 
benefits. The company gets a trained, 
stable work force and wins the goodwill 
of the community, while the city gets a 
new employer, more jobs, and a sizable 
payroll.O 

Stephen Brown is a U.S. Department of Labor information 
officer stationed in San Francisco 
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Duluth 


by Gerald M. Plumb 


Imost 2 years ago, when effects 
of the national economic slow- 
down began to be felt in their 
city, social service agency 
officials in Duluth, Minn., took a close, 
hard look at their ability to solve the area’s 
growing unemployment problems—and 
they didn’t like what they saw. 

Various Duluth agencies were operating 
a hodgepodge of public employment and 
training programs, but the array was so 
confusing that many jobless residents were 
unable to find their way to these services. 
Meanwhile, more and more persons were 
applying for General Assistance, a welfare 
program funded by St. Louis County and 
the State of Minnesota and administered in 
Duluth by the welfare department. 





General Assistance —designed as a last 
resort for jobless persons ineligible for 
unemployment insurance or other income 
maintenance programs—offered meager, 
subsistence payments. The welfare budget 
was too limited to provide job training or 
other services to help recipients become 


self-supporting. Yet, many welfare 
clients—able-bodied heads of 
households—wanted to work. 


Acting to improve the situation, staff 
members from major Duluth agencies met 
to find better ways of using local resources 
to fight unemployment. The outcome was 
a unique partnership between the St. Louis 
County Welfare Department and the 
Duluth Manpower Services Office, a city 
agency set up to administer Comprehen- 
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sive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) programs. The two agencies 
formed the Duluth Employment Program 
(DEP), a total service employment and 
training project for General Assistance 
recipients 18 to 65 years old who are physi- 
cally able to work. 

DEP, operated by Manpower Office 
staff, offers counseling, job training, work 
experience, health care, education, and 
other supportive services needed to move 
Duluthians off county welfare rolls and 
into jobs. Direct General Assistance pay- 
ments are stopped and participants are 
given training allowances or pay averaging 
twice as much as welfare benefits. 

The major share of DEP funding comes 
from title | of CETA, but the St. Louis 
County Welfare Department contributes 
slightly less than the amount it would have 
paid the participants in benefits. The wel- 
fare department also helps set program 
guidelines and determines whether or not 
specific welfare clients may participate or 
continue in the program. Because Minne- 
sota regulations state that General Assist- 
ance recipients may not receive income 
from CETA and still receive welfare bene- 
fits, the State had to waive this rule before 
the DEP could be established. The spon- 
soring agencies got the waiver by working 
through the State Department of Public 
Welfare and the Governor’s Manpower 
Office. 

The Duluth City Council and the St. 
Louis County Welfare Board also had to 
approve the program. They agreed to try 
DEP, with the provision that it would be 
thoroughly reviewed after 8 months and 
phased out if not successful by that time. 

The City Manpower Office and county 
welfare department had to set the terms for 
the program; they negotiated for nearly a 
year before agreeing on the responsibilities 
of each agency. 

Finally, DEP went into operation in 
December 1974 and easily passed its 8- 
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month test. During that time, the program 
served 389 persons. Of these, 41.4 percent 
received some type of vocational training, 
and 54 percent were referred to at least one 
job opening. Trainees earned an average of 
$368 a month, compared with the average 
of $182 a month that they would have 
received from General Assistance. 

Some 22 percent of the enrollees left the 
program during the first 8 months, and 
43.2 percent of those terminating were 
placed in unsubsidized jobs. The place- 
ment rate was higher than program offi- 
cials anticipated. More than 85 percent of 
those who received vocational training got 
jobs related to their training. 

Program costs for the first 8 months 
were $593,502, paid by Duluth with title | 
CETA funds; but the St. Louis County 
Welfare Department provided a $114,896 
reimbursement, so that CETA’s contribu- 
tion totaled only $478,606. 

Today, DEP serves as many General 
Assistance recipients as CETA funding will 
allow. Since its inception, 750 persons have 
participated. As of January, 161 were in 
the program. The enrollee total represents 
about 30 percent of Duluth’s General 
Assistance recipients and about half of all 
city residents served by CETA. Applicants 
outnumber program slots 3 to I. 

To be eligible for DEP, Duluthians must 
be the main providers of support for their 
families, and their families must be unable 
to draw on any other community resources 
for assistance. A final stipulation is that 
enrollees must accept appropriate unsub- 
sidized employment when it becomes avail- 
able. 

Once an individual is enrolled, a package 
of employment services is tailored to 
his or her particular needs. Nearly two- 
thirds of the enrollees are found to need 
some form of basic education or job 
training. During DEP’s first 8 months, 
the majority of clients—75 percent —were 


between the ages of 19 and 24, but only 























45 percent had completed high school. 
Enrollees are tested for aptitudes and are 
trained in such fields as welding, clerical 


work, food service, bookkeeping, auto 
mechanics, nursing, hospital and medical 
lab assistance, auto body work, and fores- 
try. Training is provided in local schools 
or in the Manpower Office’s skills center. 
The emphasis is on preparation for entry- 
level jobs. 

Some enrollees are placed in on-the-job 
training positions with local employers and 
are paid regular wages. The city reimburses 
the employer with CETA funds. Partici- 
pants may also receive work experience in 
city and county government jobs or in 
crews supervised by the Manpower Office 
to provide municipal services such as 
cleaning up rundown neighborhoods and 
delivering filtered water to shut-ins. 





Lynn Johnson, operations director for 
the Duluth Manpower Office, says “DEP 
participants are never segregated or la- 
beled as being different from their 
coworkers in any way. Their paychecks are 
identical in appearance to those of 
coworkers.” Johnson emphasizes that the 
DEP expects clients to perform satis- 
factorily during all phases of the program. 
Each enrollee’s progress is periodically 
reviewed by a worksite supervisor. Those 
who do not perform well meet with coun- 
selors to develop written agreements speci- 
fying needed improvements that must be 
made within a set time. 

A comprehensive counseling program 
helps to reduce failures, and almost 50 per- 
cent of the enrollees receive support serv- 
ices such as health, dental, and eye care, 
prescription drugs, X-rays, emergency 
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treatment, and hospital and clinic serv- 
ices. Mental health care, drug abuse 
counseling, day care for enrollees’ chil- 
dren, and allowances for job application 
expenses and required special clothing are 
also available. Cooperating community 
agencies provide some services, and CETA 
funds support those not available from 
other agencies. 

Job placement is most important to 
DEP enrollees, and three job development 
and placement specialists serve all enrol- 
lees. Placement staff use Job Bank facilities 
at the Duluth Manpower Center, the build- 
ing where the Manpower Office conducts 
its programs, or at the Duluth office of the 
Minnesota Department of Employment 
Services. Thus, enrollees constantly receive 
information on local, statewide, and 
national job opportunities. 
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Since its inception, local newspapers and 
television stations have praised DEP for 
eliminating program duplication, saving 
tax dollars, and providing better services to 
the unemployed. Employment and train- 
ing specialists from several States have 
inquired about the program, and local offi- 
cials are quick to sing its praise. 

One fan is Duluth Mayor Robert Beau- 
din, who formerly served as a city council 
member and chaired the council committee 
that created DEP. 

“This was potentially one of the most 
promising programs I ever had the privi- 
lege of acting upon during my term as 
councilor,” Beaudin says, “so | am espe- 
cially pleased to note that the program has 
been able to utilize the joint resources of 
CETA and the welfare department to such 
a great degree. 


“As with all mayors everywhere, | find 
that I am the target of all kinds of citizen 
complaints every day on an unbelievable 
range of topics, including a common topic 
loosely referred to as ‘welfare.’ This idea of 
unemployed citizens being in training 
rather than on welfare is a positive one, and 
a concept which diverse eleménts of the 
community, from news media to taxpayer 
groups, wholeheartedly accept.” 

Miles J. Wangensteen, director of the St. 
Louis County Welfare Department, is 
equally enthusiastic. 

“For more than a decade,” he says, “our 
St. Louis County Department has pro- 
moted the concept that individuals who 
desire work, and are capable of per- 
forming work, but are unable to secure 
employment constitute a ‘manpower’ 
problem rather than a ‘welfare’ problem. 
This concept has been realized with the 
initiation of the Duluth Employment Pro- 
gram, which has proven to be a prudent 
and effective means of providing public 
employment in a productive and dignified 
manner.” 

The Manpower Office’s Lynn Johnson 
sums it up this way: “I think the success of 
DEP demonstrates an inherent strength of 
CETA in general: permitting flexibility 
rather than forcing a program into a mold 
that doesn’t fit a local situation.” 

Statistically, the enrollees themselves are 
overwhelmingly in favor of the program, as 
they recently demonstrated by answering a 
questionnaire prepared by program evalu- 
ators and mailed out to a random sam- 
pling. Of all enrollees responding, 93 per- 
cent indicated they would “rather be 
involved in a manpower program than 
receive welfare assistance,” 81 percent con- 
sidered CETA projects “worthwhile,” and 
63 percent believed it was “easier to find 
and hold a job as a result of the CETA pro- 
gram.” 0 


Gerald M. Plumb is an information specialist in the Department of 
Planning and Development, City of Duluth 
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Back on the Street— 
From Prison to Poverty 


“Gate money” is about all a prisoner gets 
in government financial assistance when 
leaving a State or Federal institution, 
according to this report. The information 
updates portions of two previous studies in 
this area: Daniel Glaser’s Money Against 
Crime and Kenneth Lenihan’s The Finan- 
cial Condition of Released Prisoners. 

The data and statistics in the new report 
were derived from answers to question- 
naires sent to each State’s corrections 
department, parole board, work release 
administrator, and correctional industries 
administrator. While recognizing the exist- 
ence of other programs which provide serv- 
ices to ex-offenders, many of which may be 
assigned a monetary value, this report con- 
cenirates solely on statutes, practices, and 
progiams that give the former inmates 
immediate economic relief. 

The report found that due to State welfare 
variations and difficult Federal eligibility 
requirements, the only assistance a 
released prisoner may expect to receive is 
gate money. The Federal Bureau of Pri- 
sons, in a 1962 policy guideline, described 
gate money as a gratuity which “when 
added to personal savings accumulated by 
the inmate, assures the releasee funds suf- 
ficient to enable him to provide frugally for 
his needs for one week at the place of dis- 
charge.” The report includes tables identi- 
fying maximum amounts currently author- 
ized by States and providing comparative 
data for 1961 and 1971. Most increases 
tracked the accelerating cost of living. The 
report finds that gratuities actually paid are 
generally arrived at by one of six methods. 
For example, some use formulas based on 
length of incarceration. A table identifies 
the method each jurisdiction uses. 

Forty-six states, the District of Columbia 
and the Federal Government, by statute or 
regulation, grant gate money to inmates at 
release. Assistance ranges from aminimum 
of $2.00 in the District of Columbia (for 
some misdemeanant releasees) to a poten- 
tial maximum of $1,430 in Washington 
State. The largest distribution of gate 
money falls within the $10 to $100 range (40 
States). The four states which do not afford 
. direct monetary assistance to releasees are 
Alaska, Delaware, North Dakota, and South 
Carolina. In these states, clothing and 
transportation are furnished on the day of 
release. 


Other areas covered by the report deal 
with compulsory savings plans, plans for 
prolonged income maintenance, clothing 
and transportation provisions, and addi- 
tional sources of economic assistance. 
Special problems of juvenile offenders are 
treated separately. 


Juvenile delinquency accounts for a sub- 
stantial and growing amount of crime annu- 
ally committed in this country. The young 
releasees, because of their poverty status 
and employment difficulties, often find 
themselves in and out of jails. 

Due to compulsory school attendance 
laws, the young releasees are less likely 
immediately to become members of the 
labor force. As older children, those in the 
labor market will have less parental and 
third-party support than the younger re- 
leasees. Consequently,their needs for gov- 
ernment assistance, especially when 
unemployed, equals that of the adult ex- 
offender. 

Meaningful financial assistance, the 
report says, plays a predominant part in the 
ex-offender’s reentry into the world outside 
prison. To reenter society successfully, the 
ex-inmates must have a stable economic 
foundation. The most immediate need is 
cash. An income maintenance system 
would afford the person time to locate a job, 
provide living essentials pending employ- 
ment, and nurture equal treatment with 
other citizens. 

This 43 page report is complete with tab- 
ular data. NTIS (PB 258 880/AS) $4.50. 





Youth in the WIN Program 


This study examines the reasons for the 
high dropout and low placement rates for 
youth in the Work Incentive (WIN) program, 
for which empirical data have been lacking. 
It was based on interviews with WIN partici- 
pants. 


The report shows that differences in the 
characteristics of participants’ program 
exposure were attributable to city-to-city 
differences in the WIN program itself, 
rather than to variations in the characteris- 
tics of the participants. Participation in one 
or another program component differed 
greatly from city to city, and was unrelated 
to participants’ age, sex, race, or pre-WIN 
work experience. The report finds that WIN 
staffs tended in general to assign partici- 
pants who were better prepared for 
employment to high-employment-potential 
WIN components, such as on-the-job train- 
ing (OJT), and that these individuals were 
more likely to receive direct staff support in 
job development and placement. 


The study analyzes the reasons for the 
program's 28 percent dropout rate. Pro- 
gram size appeared to affect this rate 
slightly, with large sites usually showing 
slightly greater dropout rates than smaller 
ones. Periods of nonparticipation in the 
program—particularly among black 
males—appeared to result in a large 








number of dropouts. In addition, partici- 
pants who received direct support from 
WIN staff members had better chances of 
staying on. Finally, the longer an individual 
stayed inthe program, the better were his or 
her chances of continuing in WIN. Race, 
sex, pre-WIN background or program com- 
ponent exposure did not seem to affect the 
dropout rate. 


The study also focused on the partici- 
pants’ work experience after they left WIN. 
Immediately after leaving the program, 61 
percent were in the labor force (three- 
quarters of them at work, the others looking 
for work); 11 percent were in school or the 
armed forces; and the remainder were 
doing “nothing special.” Differences in 
exposure to program components were 
related to immediate post-WIN activity. 
Dropouts were more likely to be doing 
“nothing special” than nondropouts, but 
were only slightly less likely to be in the 
labor force. Occupational distributions 
varied by geographical location, sex, age, 
education, and pre-WIN job experience, 
but not by program exposure. Reported 
earnings, almost always modest, differed 
from city to city. 


While the trend toward shorter training 
periods for all WIN participants is increas- 
ing, the data suggest that, at least among 
the younger participants, long program 
participation leads to successful outcomes. 
OJT and job sponsorship—available on a 
limited basis and usually to the eldest 
participants—appear to nave lasting effect. 
Thus, the report finds, expanding OJT and 
job sponsorship can lower dropout rates. 


The study concludes, finally, that 
“broader social forces undoubtedly affect 
what WIN can reasonably expect to ac- 
complish by way of preparation for and 
entry into stable permanent employment by 
its youthful participants. It seems probable 
that the labor market forces which affect 
whether or not any young job seeker (in- 
cluding a young WIN client) gets a job are 
largely independent of those characteris- 
tics which are subject to manipulation in 
WIN. Certainly, for example, factors such 
as age are not open to direct modification 
by any program. While it is true that WIN 
may contribute to the maturation of its 
young participants, and within the current 
program limitations upgrade the skills of a 
small number among them, it cannot do the 
whole job, and cannot do so in an un- 
changing larger labor market context. 
Young people in WIN are first of all young 
people, and their problems in establishing 
and maintaining a regular relationship to 
the labor market are in large part the prob- 
lems of youth in general.” 


This 203 page report is complete with 
tabular data. NTIS (PB 247-365) $7.75. 
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cross the sprawl of America, men 
and women earn their living in the 
fields and the forests, in offices and 
factories, in kitchens and in lofts. 
Many of these workers were the 
subjects for 12 formerly unemployed West 
Coast photographers hired under a Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) project to do visual essays on work- 
life in California, Oregon, and Washington. 

The results of their efforts are shown in the 
traveling exhibit “Workers” recently displayed 
at the Department of Labor’s Employment 
and Training Administration in Washington, 
D.C. 

Photography, as much as any other art 
form, has been used to capture the spirit of 
worklife in 20th century America. Modern day 
use of the medium can be traced from the 
memorable Farm Security Administration 
photographic project of the 1930’s depicting 
sharecroppers, storekeepers, and unemployed 
industrial workers during the Great 
Depression. With that program in mind, the 
California Employment Development 
Department, a CETA prime sponsor, funded 
the “Workers” project for 2 months under 
title VI. 

The “Workers” project, under the direction of 
Marianne Daransky, resulted in 79 photo- 
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Garment Factory—David Powers 











graphs, including collages. In the words of 
Jo Ann Lewis, an art critic of The Washing- 
ton Post, “The results are impressive . . . 
and the whole project worthwhile.” 

The CETA photographers were Dennis 
Anderson, David Feldman, Cynthia Kastan, 


White Chef, Black Room—David Feldman 


Craftswoman—Hap Stewart 


Ken Light, Andy Mercado, David Powers, 
Karen R. Preuss, Susan Smith, Hap 
Stewart, Phil Toy, Barbara Traisman, and 
Lewis Watts. The work of 10 of the photo- 
graphers is represented in the groupings 
on these pages. 
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Watchmaker—Dennis Anderson Directing Horse—Lewis Watts 


Women Office Workers—Andy Mercado 
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Detail, Los Angeles County 
Personnel Department—Susan Smith 
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Following is aselected list of publications 
on employment and related matters. Single 
copies of Employment and Training 
Administration publications for which no 
price is indicated can be obtained free by 
writing or telephoning the Inquiries Unit, 
Employment and Training Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Room 10225, 
601 D St., NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. 
Requests for copies of other free publica- 
tions listed should—unless otherwise 
indicated—be sent directly to the source at 
the following addresses: Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Room 
1512 General Accounting Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20212; President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, U.S. Department of Labor, Room 
660, Vanguard Building, Washington, D.C. 
20210; HEW-OE-BOAE-DESD, Rm. 5652, 
ROB 3, 7th & D Sts., SW., Washington, D.C. 
20202. Please enclose a self-addressed la- 
bel with all requests for free publications. 
For publications not available free, write the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, and enclose payment. 


Reprints from the Employment and 
Training Report of the President 


Available from the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration are four chapters 
reprinted from the 1976 Employment and 
Training Report of the President. The chap- 
ters, each published in book form, include 
the following: 
® Construction: The Industry and the 
Labor Force 
© Two Hundred Years of Work in Amer- 
ica 
e Report on Veterans Services by the 
U.S. Department of Labor 
® The Unemployment Insurance Sys- 
tem: Past, Present, and Future 


Recruitment, Job Search, and the Unit- 
ed States Employment Service 


Employment and Training Administration 
bulletin presents the findings and conclu- 
sions of aJuly-December 1974 survey of re- 
cruitment and job search in 20 representa- 
tive cities from 100,000 to 250,000 in 
population. The survey, conducted by 
Camil Associates under a research and de- 
velopment contract with the Employment 
and Training Administration, involved 
interviews with approximately 600 employ- 
ers and 2,000 job seekers. Part | of the 
report discusses the ways employers re- 
cruit workers and the ways job seekers look 
for work. Part Il describes the experiences, 
perceptions, and attitudes of the Employ- 
ment Service users and nonusers.Contains 
charts, tables, a glossary, and sources of 
additional information. Specify Stock No. 
029-000-00271-1. $2.65. 


National Apprenticeship Standards 


To aid in developing effective programs for 
apprentices, the Employment and Training 
Administration publishes national appren- 
ticeship standards in various trades. Recent 
guidelines include the following: 

National Apprenticeship and Training 
Standards for Glaziers and Glass- 
workers 

National Apprenticeship Standards for 
the UAW 

National Apprenticeship and Training 
Standards for Sign, Display, and Allied 
Workers Industry 

National Apprenticeship and Training 
Standards for the IVE 

National Apprenticeship Standards for 
the Retail Meatcutting Industry 


First Chance on a Federal Contract 
Through DMP-4 Preference for 
Employers 


Employment and Training Administration 
booklet describes how employers can get 
Federal procurement contracts under the 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 (DMP-4). 
This policy applies to certain employers 
located in areas of high unemployment and 
employers who agree to hire economically 
disadvantaged persons. The booklet 
explains how the employer may become 
certified for preference, how the procure- 
ment process gives preference to certified 
employers, what responsibilities the certi- 
fied employers have, and where employers 
may seek additional information. 


Publications of the U.S. Department of 
Labor, Subject Listing January 1970 to 
December 1975 


U.S. Department of Labor’s (DOL) Office of 
Information, Publications and Reports 
book provides a list of all publications pub- 
lished by DOL’s 18 units between 1970 and 
December 1975. Publications are listed 
under broad subject categories such as 
agricultural labor, collective bargaining, 
equal employment, handicapped workers, 
and safety and health. 


Affirmative Action to Employ Handi- 
capped People 


Published by the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped, this 10- 
page pamphlet briefly discusses regu- 
lations pertaining to the affirmative action 
requirements prescribed in Section 503 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. This section 
states that every employer doing business 
with the Federal Government under a con- 
tract for more than $2,500 must take “affir- 
mative action” to hire handicapped people. 
The pamphlet explains who is handi- 
capped and what action the employer must 








take concerning the handicapped worker's 
job assignments, promotions, training, 
transfers, accessibility, working condi- 
tions, and termination. 


Occupational Injuries and Ilinesses in 
the United States by Industry, 1974 


Bureau of Labor Statistics book provides 
the results of a 1974 survey based on the 
definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses described in the booklet Recora- 
keeping Requirements Under the Williams- 
Steiger Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1970. The report discusses occupational 
injury and illness incidence rates for 
selected industries; rates by employer size, 
State, and category of illness; distribution 
of injury and illness rates for 10 industries 
with highest overall rates; worktime lost 
from job-related injuries and illness; and 
days of idleness from work stoppages. 
Specify Stock No. 029-001-01937-8. $2.15. 


Occupational Projections 
and Training Data 


Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletin presents 
updated information about projected needs 
for workers in more than 200 occupations 
and available data on the number of per- 
sons currently training for these fields. 
Chapter 1 discusses how occupational pro- 
jections and training data can be used in 
vocational counseling and in planning edu- 
cation and training programs, and Chapter 
2 presents an overview of occupational pro- 
jections. Chapter 3 provides information on 
how workers in specific occupations obtain 
training, along with projections of employ- 
ment requirements for each of these occu- 
pations and statistics on training programs. 
Specify Stock No. 029-001-01949-1. $1.75. 


Projections of Teacher Supply 
and Demand to 1980-81 


Annual report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to Congress on the status of the edu- 
cation professions for fiscal year 1974-75. 
Contains projections of demand and 
supply of elementary and secondary public 
and nonpublic school teachers through 
academic year 1980-81. The projections 
are valid as of mid-1976 and offer guidance 
in evaluating future trends. The report is 
intended to be useful to members of Con- 
gress; present and future teachers; policy- 
makers at the local, State, and Federal lev- 
els; and policymakers and _ career 
counselors engaged in program and per- 
sonnel planning at colieges and universi- 
ties that prepare students for careers in 
teaching. Specify HEW Publication (OE) 
76-12011. Supply limited. 
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insured Unemployment 
by Industry 


In 1975, the latest year for which com- 
plete data are available, some 3.3 million 
persons received unemployment insurance 
benefits. The national rate of insured unem- 
ployment averaged 5.9 percent. 

When they heid jobs, two-fifths (42 per- 
cent) of all the workers getting unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits worked in the 
manufacturing industry. Some 15 percent 
worked in the contract construction indus- 
try, 15 percent were in wholesale and retail 
trade, 11 percent provided services, and 17 
percent held jobs in a variety of other 
industries. 














Of those who worked in manufacturing, 
nearly three-fifths were engaged in the pro- 
duction of durable goods and iwo-fifths 
manufactured nondurable goods. A major- 
ity of those who produced durable goods 
worked in the primary metals, fabricated 
metals, machinery, electrical machinery, 
and transportation equipment industries. 
Among those engaged in the manufacture 
of nondurable goods, a majority worked in 
the food, textile, and apparel industries. 

The insured unemployment rate was 
highest among workers from these indus- 
tries: contract construction, 15.2 percent; 
manufacturing, 8.4 percent; and mining, 4.3 
percent. It was lowest among workers 
employed by State and local governments, 
1.3 percent; by financial institutions, insur- 
ance companies, and real estate compa- 





nies, 2.3 percent; and by wholesale and 
retail trade companies, 3.4 percent. 

In the manufacturing industry, the 
insured unemployment rate was highest 
among workers producing apparei, 14.7 
percent; leather and leather products, 12.4 
percent; tobacco, 11.3 percent; textiles, 
10.5 percent; transportation equipment, 
10.4 percent; and lumber and wood prod- 
ucts, 10.3 percent. It was lowest among 
workers from the printing and publishing, 
chemical, and petroleum refinery sectors. 
Rates in all these areas were under 5 per- 
cent. 


Paul Ralli 
Paul Ralli ‘is a program analyst, Office of Administration and 
Management, Employment and Training Administration 








Industry Attachment of the Insured 
Unemployed, 1975 


Wholesale / . 
retail trade 15 Zo _ 


Services 11 %— 


Other 17 %-— 











Contract construction 15% 


Manufacturing 42% 
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Tucson is the site of a 
training program geared 
to place the unemployed 
in aircraft industry positions 
paying high wages. For 
details, see Tucson Lands 
Jet Firm and Jobs, be- 
ginning on p. 16 of this 
issue Of WORKLIFE. 
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